








































THE 


PARLOUR COMPANION. 


Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. 


OTway. 












NO. 1.] 








SOPHY LEFEVRE. 
“ PITY a poor blind girl!” expres- 


© sed in one of those tones of pathetic ap- 


peal, to which the miser, muttering a 
grudge as he throws it, disburses his 
hoarded farthing, were the words which 
arrested the hasty course of the young 
Harry Noble, towards the compting- 
house of his father, an opulent mer- 
chant, in whom the authority of the pa- 
rent was blended with the confidence of 
a friend; for he had the highest sense 
of his son’s merit, and that son, his only 
child, amply justified the opinion en- 
tertained of him. 

The feelings of our youth, suscepti- 
ble of the most refined impressions of 
humanity, were so poignantly affected 
by the abrupt address, that he stood for 
some minutes in mute contemplation of 
the object who uttered it: She was sit- 
ting on the step of a shop door; and 
though in rags and barefooted, present- 
ed a figure uncommonly interesting. 
Her proportions seemed perfectly deli- 
cate: her long auburn hair, spreading 
over her shoulders, helped in some 
measure to veil that bosom, which a 
small slip of dirty cotton but illy con- 
cealed; her eyes were closed as if in 
gentle sleep; and though her cheeks 
were pallid through want, her features 


§ were of that kind which immediately 


engage concern. While he surveyed 
her, she was unfeelingly reprehended 
for sitting on her hard seat, by a cox- 
comb of a shopman, who pertested no- 
body coudn’t pase for her. “ Empty 
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fool! he could not have héard her ap- 
peal,” cried Harry to himself; and, 
darting a look of warmest indignation 
at the fop, followed the meek petition- 
er; who having begged pardon in the 
most submissive-manner for her-crime, 
went a few paces farther, and leaning 
her back against a water-trunk, exclaim- 
ed with a deep sigh—‘* God help me!” 
** God help thee, indeed!” cried Har- 
ry, putting a few shillings into her 
hand: it was all he could find about 
him. Elevated at her good fortune— 
‘© Whoever you are,” she cried, “ God 
in heaven” —her voice faultered a mo- 
ment—*“ bless — .’ She burst in- 
to tears. It was too much for Harry ; 
he caught her hand, in the impulse of 
sublime benevolenice—* Come with me 
my poor, good girl!” And insensible 
to the ridicule of those who observed 
the scene, led the unresisting mourner 
into a court in the adjoining street, 
where the family nurse lived; and en- 
treating the good woman to provide her 
some of her daughter’s cloaths, said he 
would call again in two hours ; and then 
proceeded on his business. His wishes 
were commands with all who knew 








‘him; and, on his return, he beheld 


with pleasure the object of his compas- 
sion, the picture of a sleeping grace, at- 
tired by the hand of homely neatness. 
The manner and language in which she 
expressed her gratitude, evinced an 
education and capacity of the superior 
kind, and excited a curiosity in Henry 
relative to the events of her life; which, 



































































































































































































































being delicately imparted to her, she 
cheerfully consented to gratify. 

“« The circumstances I am going to 
yelate,” said she, “ may appear a little 
strange; they are nevertheless true. I 
am but seventeen: my father, a West 
India planter, I barely remember ; he 
died rich, and left me 5000/. under the 
joint guardianship of my mother, and 
a gentleman named Gray, who had 
long been intimately connected with the 
family. I felt not the loss of a father: 
my mother doated on me, and spared 
neither pains nor expense in my educa- 
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every branch of learning I had entered 
on; sufficient indeed to teach others to- 
lerably well; and Mr. Maurice made 
me a companion to his three daughters, 
who were all nearly my own age, with 
strict injunctions to give them all the 

information I could. . 








tion: instructing me herself-in all the 
sublime duties of christianity, and con- 
tinually enforcing her precepts by prac- 
tice. 
ment were always warmly seconced by 
Mr. Gray ; who, by his particular at- 
tention to us both, gained so far on the 
affections of my mother, that at the age 
of thirteen I ceased to be fatherless. 
My dear mother survived her marriage 
‘but three months.. You may naturally 
suppose I suffered enough from such a 
misfortune ; but time, youth, and the 
remarkable kindness of my father-in- 
law, reconciled me to myself; and for 
nearly two years longer, I lived with- 
out a wish to.form any other connex- 
ions. Here my miseries began. My 
father, by his extravagant way of liv- 
ing, and an unfortunate attachment to 
gaming, had so far involved his own 
fortune, that, to repair it, he embark- 
ed mine in a speculative adventure, 
with a set of designing men, who held 
out a prospect of advantage too alluring 
to withstand. You may easily imagine 
how it turned out; he was completely 
duped, and in the frenzy of despair 
shot himself, I was on a visit at his cou- 
sin’s when the tnformation was brought 
me; and after I had recovered the 
shock such intelligence gave me, was 
informed that, in future, I was to look 
up to that cousin for protection. This 
was readily promised me; but I found 
the family strangely altered. I was 
poor, and no longer entitled to respect. 


Her exertions for my improve- | 
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I had made a considerable progress in 











(To be continued.) 
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For the Parlour Companion. 


THE FIELD OF WAR. 


Still’d is the cannon’s hideous roar, 

The clang of arms is heard no more ; 
No more is heard the war steed’s neigh, 
Since the last hour of parted day. | , 

But hush’d is not the widow’s groan, 
Nor still’d the orphan’s piteous moan, 
And oft is heard the low drawn sigh, 

Of deep desponding misery, 


Breath’d by the maid who mourns a lover, 


Whose days of love, alas! are over. 


- * * 


The “ pale cold moon” with sickly light, 
Glanc’d feebly o’er the field of fight, 
And now behind a cloud withdrew, 
Asif she fear’d the scene to view. 
Again, her interrupted ray 


Flash’d, where the sword, the musket lay — 


Clench’d in the hero’s stiffen’d hand, 
Who perish’d for his native land. 

And danc’d along a sea of gore, 
Where goldcn harvests stood before. 


That spot o’er which her cold beams play, 


Had seen the hottest of the fray ; 
Where heaps on heaps of carnage tell + 
Our troops have done their duty well. 
Yet treads there one this field of death, 
Oft slipping on the bloody path, 
Examines every ghastly corse, 
Surveys the trappings ofeach horse— 
A female form! perhaps a maid 

Who seeks where low her love is laid. 
Perhaps amother, thus alone, 

Is searching for a darling son, 

Who late in pride of arms had left her, 
And thus of joy for e’er bereft her. 

Or can a sister’s love dispel 

The fears on such a field that dwell, 
All superstitious feelings smother, 

To seek the cold corse of a brother ? 
No, tis a gallant soldier’s wife 

Who ranges o’er the field of strife. 
Aud ’tis not for a spouse she loves, , 
That o’er the bloody field she roves, 
Not one alone she se2ks to find, 

But all who have their pockets lin’d ; 
And tumbles thus each body o’er 

To take what they shall want no more. 


MAGO. 
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THE PECULIAR VIRTUES OF THE SEXES 
ESTIMATED. 2 
For contemplation he and valour form’d, 
For softness she and sweet attractive grace. 
Milton. 
When we consider the softness and 
delicacy of the female form, the seclu- 
sion and domestic cares to which wo- 
man voluntarily submits, together with 
many concomitant circumstances, we 
must admire her attainments of useful 
and elegant knowledge, the justness of 
her taste, the endearing propriety of 
her conversation, and the variety of ac- 
complishments which adorn this queen 
of the smiles and the graces ! 
Man, however, is much superior to 
woman in those comprehensive and 
powerful faculties which investigate and 
improve ; in that fortitude which braves 
danger, and that ambition which grasps 
the crown of fame; but in the more 
amiable virtues and gentle passions, 
which give the richest zest to social fe- 
licity, woman far transcends him. Con- 
template this lovely being in the rela- 
tive situations of daughter, wife, and 
mother ; how attentive to the filial, how 
faithful to the conjugal, and how soli- 
citous in the performance of the mater- 
nal duties, does she appear! In friend- 
ship she is even superior to man. When 
sickness assails his inmate, man is griev- 
ed, and bestows his advice or his purse; 
but he does not like to pour the balm 
of comfort into the ears of the sick ; 
nay, he sometimes avoids the chamber 
as if he dreaded infection. His anxiety 
for the recovery of his friend may be 
excessive ; but with a sullen and ma- 
jestic dignity he commonly retires and 
vents his sighs and tears in secret, as if 
he considered sympathy as the compa- 
nion of imbecility. How does wo- 
man behave on this trying occasion? 
»Unappalled by threatening contagion, 
she forgets her fears in her tenderness! 
She attends the sick friend, administers 
medicine, rendered still more efficaci- 
ous from her hand; she watches the: 
crisis of the disease, and should the vi- 
sitation of death close the scene, she 
supports the languishing head on her 
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fair bosom, wipes away the cold drops 








ligingly, and even to be yielding in 


















that exude from the pale brow, cheers 
the departing spirit by the mild radi- 
ance of her love-fraught eye, and miti- 
gates the final throe by her soothing 
cares! Such is woman! the purest 
fountain: of domestic. bliss, the richest 
antepast of celestial happiness, This 
elegant-creature, “* whose heart is em- 
pire, and whose love is heaven,” is the 
rational companion of man ; entitled by 
her beauties to his love, and worthy of 
his most exalted esteem for her accom- 
plishments and virtues. 
—_ 
Sweetness of temper, charitableness 
of heart, gentleness of demeanor, toge- 
ther with a strong disposition to act ob- 




































































things indifferent or of trifling moment 
—are amiable and estimable traits of 
the human character: but there must be 
withal, and as the ground-work of the 
whole, such a firmness of resolution as 
will guarantee against yielding, either 
imprudently or immorally, to solicita- 
tions and enticements ; else one has very 
little chance in passing down the cur- 
rent of life, of escaping the eddies and 
quicksands that lie in his way. 


Sei anne 


TO AMANDA. 
Amanda, though now in youth’s confident pride, 
And bleoming in beauty’s array, 
My vows, my predictions, my tears you deride, 
And triumph in arrogant sway ; 
Yet, ah! when thy gold waving ringlets shall turn, 
And fall in grey ruin around, 
No longer thy cheek’s rosy lustre shall burn, 
But pale sickly wrinkles abound : 
When rouge, paint, and patches; shall only attest, 
The flight of your primitive bloom, 
And every look of your glass shall suggest 
The spinster’s disconsolate doom. 
You'll cry as my vows your attention engage, 
Too late to avail of their truth, 
“Oh! why, has not youth the discretion of age, 
** Or age the attractions of youth !” 
I 
ADDRESSED TO H.C. 
Tell me, my friend, should I be sad, 
When every thing conspires to please ; 
My cheeks can prove the hand of health, 
And in my heart is mirth and ease ? 
Perhaps you'll say time glides along, 
The years are hastening to depart, 
Soon death may close my laughing eye, 
And still my little lively heart. - ~ 
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Well, if the fates have held to view, 
A blooming rose that soon will fade, 
Pll strew. nay [little path with flowers, 
And calmly sink among the dead. 
And should kind heaven revoke this doom, 
And bid me have a lengthen’d life, 
Istill will keep a lightsome heart, 
Or wage with grief eternal strife. 
But if ’m mark’d as sorrow’s child, 
Rollon my hapless days, in haste ; 
Moments of pain and months of woe, 
Fleet on, ye cannot fly too fast. 


FORTUNE, 

Fortune, thou capricious whimsical 
goddess, when wilt thou have done 
playing with my credulity? True it is, 
I never had the pleasure of a very inti- 
mate acquaintance with thee, but thou 
hast often condescended to give me a 
distant glance of thy fair form, and as 
often eluded a nearer acquaintance.— 
But, what is wealth? Is it not a bubble 
that appears frequently only to disap- 
pear? Not so! says the wealthy man, 
it is the only good I know, the only 
object I pursue, it covers all my faults, 
without it I might walk the streets, and 
not be regarded by the gaping multi- 
tudes. Oh fortune! thou more than 
friend, thou art to me my summum bo- 
num ; as I pass the streets the obedient 
hat rises to welcome my approach, the 
ready hand is stretched out to receive 
me, the doors of the wealthy fly open 
at my approach, and all nature smiles 
around: but for thee, my wealth, I 
might pass unnoticed and unknown; 
the world might call me fool, knave, or 
rascal, but thou art a cloak that screens 
me from all these epithets ; nay, more, 
thou makest of me a clever fellow, 
though nature never intended me for 
one. 

2 I 
THE AGE WE LIVE IN. 
© The present age is a blank !—Poh! Mr. Edi- 
tor, don’t believe it! what, has Friar Bacon’s 
head re-appeared to inform us in solemn accents 
that ‘ Time was—time is—and time is past! !” 
Listen not, gentle readers, to the melancholy dis- 
cordant notes of these “ screech owls” of society : 
you never lived in a better age than the present ; 
and there never was 3 time when the conveniences 
and elegances of life were more comeatable than 


at the present moment- ‘ Whereis there a great 
man 2” Silly question! * Where is there a little 








man?” should have been the enquiry! every 
thing about us proclaims the grandeur and inge- 
nuity of the age, Men of talent are to be found 
every where—Ingenuity and science are the in- 
mates of every humble shed—a truce of fastidi- 
ous grumbling—review the blessing you enjoy 7 
and be happy. The indolent, the luxurious, and FF 
the niggardly, have all of them gratifications un- 7 
known to former ages. 

Have we not every possible invention to pre- 
vent the necessity of mental or bodily fatigue? 9 
Are there not many safe and easy guides to know- |) 
ledge? “ Selections from the best poets” — Beau- 
ties of Shakspeare, Milton and Blair” — Elegant © 


Extracts in Prose and Verse” —Walponiana—Ad. |) 


disoniana—and ana’s without number ? Ina word, 
libraries sold by the yard, without the trouble to Ff 
select, or any necessity for wit to distinguish— 7 
Look at our schools ; are we not there taught | 
“ the different branches of an English education” © 
without the necessity of books or study; and are 
we not every day kindly invited to become ac- 
quainted with the languages; nay, the whole 
circle of sciences in a fewer number of lessons 
than are required to instruct a chimney-sweep 
into the mysteries of his profession—and after 
we have left school, do not the feviewers kindly 
tell us what books we should read ? Do not “ Dic- 
tionaries of quotations” present us with “ happy ii- 
lustrations from the ancients to adorn our con- 
versation or our writings” without the trouble of 
studying them, and in our “ letter writers,” have 
we not ready penned epistles for a correspon- 
dence on either friendship, love. or business. 
When were the fanciful, idle and voluptuous, 
provided with such sources of gratification! 
Have we not “ travelling razors” to shave with 
in perfect safety, whilst our horses are on full 
gallop; self-snufing snuffers, pocket fidd.es, and 
walking-stick flutes? Are we not provided with 
‘portable soup”—and are not, in fact, all the @ 
dainties of life artfully potted, and preserved, and | 
pickled, so that we may enjoy every animal and | 
vegetable delicacy long after it is out of season. | 
Are net our “sshionable belles and beaux amply | 
supplied with false eyes and teeth, cosmatics, lo- | 
tions, Olympian dews and Sicilian blooms? Are § 
you sick? Were there ever so many universal | 
and never-failing remedies? “ Worm lozenges, 
pabulums of life, balms of Gilead, anli-bilious pills, 
&c. &c. what would you have? Have we not in 
the present day many shops, each “ the cheapest 
in the world?” 1s not every thing sold under 
prime cost? These and a thousand other “ visions 
of glory” cannot but satisfy even the most ca- 
velling mind of the supremacy of the age in 
which we live. 
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A few complete setts of “ THE J UVENILE 
PORT FOLIO” are for sale by the Editor, 
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(cP? THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this 
Work is at No. 193, Lombard street. The terms 
of Subscription are thirty-seven and an half cents 
per quarter, payable in advance. 





